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In  today's  Homemakers1  Chat  the  Farm  Security  Administration  tells  about  how 
its  borrower  families  live  at  home.    Somebody  asks  "Don't  all  farm  families  live  at 
home?"    Surely,  most  of  them  do.    But  to  the  low-income  families  all  over  the  natior 
who. are  FSA  borrowers,  living-at-home  means  making  their  own  living  on  their  farms  - 
growing  their  own  vegetables  and  producing  their  own  eggs,  milk,  and  meat.  Such 
people  don't  live  out  of  tin  cans  and  paper  sacks.    They  aren't  always  trotting  to 
the  store  to  buy  something.    The  grocer  says  "Howdy,  stranger'."  when  he  sees  them 
coming.    He  knows  they  only  want  some  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  soda,  and  a  few  thingr 
they  can't  produce  at  home. 

These  people  have  gardens  full  of  vegetables,  poultry  yards  full  of  chickens, 
and  maybe  barn  lots  full  of  pigs  and  cows.    They  may  also  have  orchards  full  of 
apple  trees,  peach  trees,  and  cherry  trees,  and  blackberry  vines  running  along  the 
garden  fence  or  dewberry  vines  creeping  along  the  ground. 

They  don't  depend  on  other  folk  for  a  living.    They  churn  their  own  butter, 
bake  their  own  bread,  and  grind  their  own  flour  from  homegrown  wheat.    They  also 
weave  their  own  cloth  to  make  their  own  clothes,  make  their  own  soap  to  do  their  ow 
I  laundry  -  and  cut  each  other's  hair.    They  don't  let  anybody  do  things  for  them  the, 
can  do  for  themselves. 

Food  is  really  the  most  important  item  in  a  live-at-home  program  -  because 
food  and  health  are  closely  related.    Good  health  is  not  only  something  to  enjoy  bu 
it's  important  to  people  who  operate  a  farm.    And  when  you  do  have  good  health,  you 


don't  have  to  pay  doctors'  and  druggists'  bills   which  means  you  have  money 

left  to  buy  warm  clothing,  school  "books,  and  home  improvements. 

Usually  when  you  think  of  food  on  a  farm,  you  think  of  the  garden,  don't  yotf 
And  if  it's  a  low-income  family  you  probably  think  of  the  housewife  as  gardener.  We 
might  say  the  farmer's  wife  is  "the .  maid,  with  a  hoe,"  or  "In  the  Spring  a  farm  wife' 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thought  of  cabbage'."    But  the  smart  lady  gardener  plans  her 
garden  so  it  keeps  right  on  producing  till  frost  hits  in  the  Fall.    While  her  summer 
garden  is  still  growing  tomatoes,  peas,  and  beans,  her  fall  garden  is  growing  a  new 
crop  of  beans,  greens,  radishes,  arsd  squash.    For  example,  greens  grow  well  in  old 
onion  beds  and  peppers  love  a  turnip  patch. 

'.'/hat's  more  a  clever  farm  wife  plants  not  only  the  same  old  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  beets,  cabbage,  and  carrots,  but  for  variety  sake,  plants  some  of  the  less 

common  vegetables  like  okra,  rutabaga,  kale,  broccoli,  and  endive  Women  in 

certain  sections  of  the  country  also  plant  a  few  peanuts  so  they  can  make  their  own 

peanut  butter  Others  plant  broom  corn  along  by  their  sweet  corn  and  popcon 

so  they  can  have  "homegrown  brooms."  Of  course,  they  do_  have  to  use  some  wire  and  t 
stick  to  adapt  mother  Nature's  idea  of  a  broom. 

Well,  all  the  thrifty  farm  wife  doesn't  serve  fresh  to  her  family,  she  cans. 
Last  year  the  wives  of  Farm  Security  borrowers  -  in  some  350,000  families  over  the 
country,  canned  a  total  of  36,972,424  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  about  241 
quarts  per  family.    If  these  millions  of  quarts  were  laid  end  to  end,  they  would 
stretch  9,607  miles.  .  •  ,  The: 

miles  represent  the  distance  between  many  low-income  families  and  the  relief  rolls, 

In  Iowa  certain  woman  feeds  her  family  lots  of  hominy  and  hominy  grits.  She 
serves  the  hominy  boiled  or  fried,  hot  or  cold,  with  cream  and  sugar  or  with  salt,t 
pepper,  and  butter  -  and  everybody  loves  it.    Sach  fall  she  takes  about  a  dollar1  si 
worth  of  her  best  corn  to  a  email  canning  plant  in  town,  and  the  plant  quickly  turn' 


it  into  $14  worth  of  canned  hominy  -  keeping  half  for  its  share  in  the  work. 

Next  to  a  good  garden,  a  farmwife  knows  there's  nothing  better  than  a  good 
flock  of  chickens.    Nothing  beats  a  fat  fryer  to  pop  into  the  frying  pan  at  a  moment 

notice,  or  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  to  eat  and  cook  with  Besides  chickens,  counti 

women  always  like  to  have  their  own  cows,  so  they  can  have  all  the  milk,  cream,  and 
butter  they  need. 

Also  on  the  family  menu  are  home-produced  meats  like  pork,  beef,  veal,  and 
lamb.    Maybe  you've  heard  the  old  saying  that  packing  houses  use  all  the  pig  but  the 

squeal.  Speaking  of  lamb,  Farm  Security  reports  a  woman  xvho  recently  used  all 

of  a  sheep  but  the  baa-aa.    She  cut  up  and  cooked  some  of  the  meat  for  her  family 
and  then  canned  fourteen  quarts.    She  made  soap  from  the  extra  fat  and  sold  the  bont 
for  a  few  cents  to  a  fertilizer  company.    'Then  she  washed  and  dyed  the  woolly  sheep- 
skin to  make  a  little  throw  rug  -  so  on  cold  wintry  mornings  she  wouldn't  have  to 
put  her  bare  feet  on  the  icy  floor. 

Living  at  home  is  the  backbone  of  JSA' s  program  to  help  its  borrower  families 
get  back  on  their  feet.    Other  farm  families  also  try  to  stretch  their  incomes  by 
living  at  home.    It  is  to  such  people  as  these  that  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
hopes  to  give  suggestions  in  reporting  the  methods  of  its  borrower  families. 


